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acter. As he says' in his preface, he has "attempted never to lose 
sight of the fact that the Constitution is the supreme law of the land, 
and its interpretation by the Supreme Court is, until altered, authori- 
tative." He therefore quotes " freely from the opinions of the Supreme 
Court." Whether he is wholly right in thinking that " the exact 
words " of the judicial opinions " show the process of arriving at con- 
clusions " may perhaps be doubted. The reasons which we urge in 
favor of the excellence of our conclusions are not always a sure guide 
to the process by which the conclusions were reached. Not all judges 
are immune from this human frailty. To recognize this, however, is 
not to doubt the desirability of quoting liberally from judicial opinions 
in any work on American government. And Mr. Kimball's discussion 
in his chapters on the judicial system will dispel any misapprehensions 
that his preface might otherwise provoke. 

The arrangement and emphasis of the volume are admirable. The 
first three chapters on the historical background are followed by a 
consideration of constitutional principles. A discussion of political 
issues and party organizations wisely precedes the study of the three 
formal departments of government. For the electorate is in reality a 
department of the government, and it is well to emphasize the fact. 
The national electorate is not yet decently organized for effective ex- 
pression, but our organized state electorates have not thus far sanctified 
by success the mechanism by which their organization has been at- 
tained. Mr. Kimball points out the evils as well as the present neces- 
sity of our national party organization. He then considers the execu- 
tive, the legislature and the judiciary, and closes with six chapters on 
the powers of the national government as a whole, pointing out as he 
goes along the powers reserved to the states. One of the striking 
merits of his contribution is the happy blending of his portrayals of 
form and of function. The mechanism is for use. The ends to be 
gained must be sought through the given means. The anatomy and 
the physiology are interdependent. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

The Mathematical Theory of Population, of its Characters and 
Fluctuations, and of the Factors which Influence Them. Census of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, Appendix A, Volume I. By G. H. 
Knibbs. Melbourne, McCarron, Bird and Company, 1917. — xvi, 
466 pp. 

This important and distinguished treatise presents a very careful and 
elaborate critical analysis of the population census of Australia in 
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191 1 ; but it does this against the background of population data for 
many other countries of the world, and the comparisons are of such a 
nature as to make the volume valuable to students of population sta- 
tistics in general. It is also equally a development and discussion of 
method, largely mathematical, of analysis, refinement and accuracy; 
and it will probably serve for many aspects of population measurement 
as a source and guide in the future. Throughout the volume, also, 
are discussions of certain population theories and problems. The task 
undertaken is comprehensive and of great importance for the study of 
population. 

As to the arrangement of material, there are eighteen chapters, 
the first seven of which concern the mathematical methods and formu- 
lae used in the analysis of the data set forth in the succeeding chap- 
ters. For a thorough understanding these seven chapters should be 
read, although the non-mathematical reader can get a good deal of the 
analyses and conclusions without following in detail this discussion of 
method. Other chapters deal with sex and age distribution, natality, 
nuptiality, fertility, fecundity and migration. An index, a detailed 
table of contents, footnotes and cross-references contribute to the 
usefulness of the volume. The style of presentation shows a great 
abundance of definition and considerable display of terminology, such 
as diisogeny, protogamic, orthogonal etc. There are 107 diagrams and 
686 formulae and equations. The base of the Naperian logarithms is 
carried out to thirteen decimals (1=2.7182818284590). The volume 
concludes with a paragraph on the trend of destiny. 

The work is a conspicuous success as a refined analysis and digest of 
population data. The analysis is minute and carried as far, apparently, 
as the data will permit, and is put in such a form as to facilitate com- 
parisons and to make the factors apparent (wherever the data on the 
various factors have been collected). These analyses are difficult to 
summarize for a reader of a review, very much as it is difficult to sum- 
marize a population census. There is no outstanding thesis to be 
proved, and the measurements are somewhat scattered and uneven in 
significance. Thus in the chapter on nuptiality are presented the 
marriage rates for various countries, compared with births, deaths and 
divorces ; the fluctuation of marriage rates by years and by months ; 
the conjugal numbers at each age ; divorce rates over a period of years ; 
corrections for the ages of brides ; and the effect of masculinity (or 
femininity) of the population on conjugal ratios. 

The penetration of the analysis is very well shown by a consideration 
of such points, for instance, as the probability of twins according to 
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order of confinement or the proportion of births attributable to pre- 
nuptial insemination. The author in a number of instances admirably 
goes to great pains to determine correct age statements by estimating 
the relative over-statement and under-statement according to true 
ages. On such subjects as birth rates and death rates the statistical 
development has been relatively satisfactory in a good many countries, 
and the author's contributions on these phases are not so conspicuous 
as on others. However, on fertility and fecundity, which, because of its 
difficulty of measurement and complexity of analysis, has not been so 
satisfactorily developed by others, the author has a most excellent 
discussion and analysis, covering 137 pages of the book. Particularly 
satisfactory, for instance, is his consideration of sterility as seen in the 
tables and charts of sterility ratios according to age and duration of 
marriage. 

Of the methods employed, the one most frequently used and at which 
the author is best, is the smoothing of curves and the description of 
tables in mathematical terms. The mathematical description of a 
table is, of course, not merely a change of terms, but such an expres- 
sion facilitates greatly the use of the material, in addition to being a 
refinement in accuracy. The author does not use the correlation 
coefficient, the standard deviation or the " probable error." However, 
he does employ, where the data permit, the equation of the straight 
line which yields for many purposes fuller information than the co- 
efficient of correlation. And the census data, perhaps, do not call for 
the use of the " probable error " as notably as do smaller samples. 
The method, however, is very largely descriptive, that is, the out- 
standing feature is not the discovery of causes or the solution of prob- 
lems as such. Description, of course, does get at causes and factors ; 
but as a population census is largely descriptive, so no doubt must be 
much of its digest. Often, however, the development of the descrip- 
tive analysis does assume the aspects of fairly elaborate and involved 
theory. This is true, for instance, of the author's theory of the proba- 
bility of marriage in age groups according to varying inequalities in 
sex distribution. For example, in cities on the Pacific coast of the 
United States the proportion of the population married is small com- 
pared to the proportion married in the southern states. This may , 
however, be due not to custom but to the fact that there is a great 
excess of males in the Pacific coast cities and a more equal distribu- 
tion of the sexes in southern cities. The theory of the probability 
of marriage according to varying inequalities in sex distribution is ap- 
plicable to a problem of this sort. 
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In the study of population Mr. Knibbs' volume marks a step of 
great significance and importance. It would be fortunate if the next 
census of the United States could be so integrated as to permit a fuller 
analysis, and it would also be desirable if Mr. Knibbs' lead in analysis 
and digest were followed here. William F. Ogburn. 

Gold, Prices and the Witwatersrand. By R. A. Lehfeldt. 
London, P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1919. — 130 pp. 

This volume on gold production and prices would have been even 
more interesting to American readers than at present a year or so ago, 
at the time when the so-called underproduction of gold was an urgent 
topic of discussion, and when our own Treasury, as well as the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, was at work in the endeavor to see what 
could be done to stimulate output. As things stand, Mr. Lehfeldt's 
book will appeal to a more limited group of readers, but it is neverthe- 
less sufficiently simple and straightforward to enlist the attention of 
any one who is at all interested in the subject. The author thinks that 
some action designed to render the value of gold more stable is much 
to be desired, and that we should strive for this rather than consider 
the abandonment of gold as a standard of value. As for supply, he 
holds to the view that the demand for gold is likely to exceed it be- 
fore many years and that the present policy with regard to gold mining 
should be to reserve a large supply of gold ore for development when 
prices show a tendency to fall rather than to urge an increase of out- 
put. By pursuing such a policy he believes that it may be possible to 
prevent great fluctuations of price for a generation or more. Eco- 
nomic doctrine, he holds, is against an increase in output of gold while 
what he calls " legitimate vested interests," especially in South Africa, 
are against a decrease. 

Mr. Lehfeldt's views as to the future of prices are very interesting. 
He says that after the war " it is to be expected that prices will drop 
rapidly," although he adds that " so far as high prices are due to cur- 
rency inflation they can only come down " by the redemption of paper 
currency or else by an increase of the commerce of the world up to the 
level of the inflated currency. This is a rather bald statement of a 
theory of prices which is now somewhat discredited. In fact, in all of 
the author's treatment he is a good deal weaker on the economic side 
than he is in his outlines of technical problems, notwithstanding that 
the subtitle of his book describes him as Professor of Economics at 
the South African School of Mines and Technology. He seems to 



